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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETS. 

I. THE PARNASSIANS. 

After the bankruptcy of Romantic poetry toward the 
middle of this century, French verse divides with Baudelaire 
and Banville into two currents, the former with his Decadent 
successors, cultivating an eccentric irregularity and finding, 
as one of the latest of his Symbolist followers puts it, la 
nuance la seule fiance, their sole reliance in impressionist 
shading ; while the latter cultivates regularity and polished 
definiteness of outline, and bequeathes his method, though 
not his lightsome spirit, to the Parnassians, whose chief rep- 
resentatives I propose to study here. All of these share the 
pessimism of the Decadents, but in place of their subjective 
display of feeling that suggests to the pathologist hyper- 
esthesia, if not emotional hysteria, 1 they show the dignified 
reserve and stoic calm of the philosophic mind. 

It is curious and possibly significant that two of the men 
we are about to study are not French by birth, and one of 
them not even by descent. Leconte de Lisle, though older 
than either Baudelaire or Banville, for he was born in 1818 
in the island colony of Reunion, did not remove per- 
manently to France till 1847, and so began his literary 
career later than they. 3 His " Poemes Antiques " were not 
published till 1853, when the position of Banville was already 
secure. His own ascent of Parnassus was more laborious. 
As late as 1867 he could secure but two votes in an election 
to the Academy that resulted in the choice of Sardou, and 
it was not till 1886 that he entered that body, taking the 

1 This thought is developed in Max Nordau's " Degeneration," which 
however, the writer had not seen when the above was written. 

2 He died in 1894. French criticism of his work may be found in Pel- 
lissier's Mouvement Litteraire, p. 282 ; in Lanson's Litterature Francaise, 
p. 1,036; in Brunetiere's Poesie Lyrique and Litterature Contemporaine ; 
in France, Vie Litteraire, i., 95, and Lemaitre, Contemporains, ii., f. All 
these have been consulted in the preparation of this essay. 
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seat made illustrious by Victor Hugo, who had been one of 
the two to favor his former candidacy. 

Meantime his literary baggage had been enlarged by 
"Poemes et Poesies" (1855), "Poemes Barbares" (1859 
and 1862), and "Poemes Tragiques" (1884.) He had dis- 
tinguished himself also by admirable translations of The- 
ocritus and Anacreon, Hesiod, Homer, Sophocles, and 
^Eschylus. He had essayed Horace also, had practised his 
pen in criticism, and had written two books of a decidedly 
radical tendency, a popular History of Christianity and a 
Republican Catechism, which it is but just to say were both 
published anonymously. But whatever might be the spirit 
of his politics, into his poetry he carried always the temper 
of a scholar and a lover of the classic poets, from whom he 
learned that objectivity which marks his opposition both 
to the Romantic school in general and to its rebellious off- 
spring, Baudelaire, though it is shared in a measure by 
de Vigny and Gautier. Resembling Banville in his prefer- 
ence for classical themes, he differs wholly from him in the 
serious purpose of his verse, which, indeed, has no meaner 
aim than to present a philosophry of religious thought, to 
show the gradual unfolding of the ideal life in the human 
mind, to trace its tentative Teachings into the legendary past 
and the hidden future of the race. 

His philosophic calm was a refreshing novelty in 1853, 
and earned him the name " First of the Impassives." He 
protested both by precept and example against "the cry of 
the heart," the " professional use of tears," and such like 
romantic devices. All subjectivity seemed to him a cor- 
ruption and cheapening of art, while a great poet and an 
irreproachable artist were to him "identical terms," Hence, 
though he would have hesitated at Flaubert's oracle : " The 
idea is born of form," he naturally gave more heed to the 
chastened perfection of his prosody than the romanticists, 
while allowing his verses less freedom than Banville. They 
are, indeed, the most regular of the period, for the most part 
classic alexandrines after Boileau's heart, or, if the ro- 
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mantic type of that verse appear, it will be in its simplest 
form. His rhymes, too, are stately though usually rich and 
often rare. In this, as in his style, he approaches the 
splendid brilliancy of Hugo, while nearly attaining the 
clean-cut cameos of Gautier. But his precision, his self- 
possession, his perfect control of all the processes of poetic 
art inspire in the general reader respectful admiration 
rather than hearty sympathy, and make him particularly 
the poet's poet. 

In his philosophy this student of religions is as pessi- 
mistic, as skeptical, as Baudelaire or de Vigny. He makes 
his Cain, or " Qain," as the name is spelled in recent 
editions, bid defiance to his Judge in these words : 

" Thou sad, thou jealous God, who veilest thy face, 
Thou lying God who saidst thy work was good, 
My breath, thou molder of the antique clay, 
Some day shall rouse thy victim quivering. 
Thou shalt say : Pray ! and he shall answer : No." ' 

Like Lucretius, his study of religions has not made him 
love religion. Like Gautier, his only divinity is beauty, 
and as we should expect in the classical scholar, it is plastic 
beauty, beauty of form that most appeals to him. His in- 
terest in religious manifestations is really the interest of re- 
volt. For all his apparent calmness he is militant at bot- 
tom, thoroughly in touch with the restless skepticism of an 
epoch that is seeking a new basis for ethics, and, because it 
finds none, is forcing itself ever to renew its conviction of the 
insufficiency of the old moral sanctions by striving to realize 
in poetic fancy the various solutions that mankind has con- 
ceived for the eternal problem of life. 

He brings to this task a spirit repelled by the philistine 

1 It is said that only the intercessions of de Heredia rescued this poem 
from the flames. The lines cited are : 

" Dieu triste, dieu jaloux, qui derobes ta face, 
Dieu qui mentais, disant que ton oeuvre etaitbon, 
Mon souffle, o petrisseur de 1'antique limon, 
Un jour redressera ta victime vivace, 
Tu lui diras : Adore; Elle repondra : Nod," 
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egoism of Parisian society, and fascinated by the over- 
powering forces of Nature as he has seen her in his native 
tropics. So he comes to look on life as a struggle between 
the soul and the earth-spirit, in the body and in the world. 
Thus impressed and oppressed by " the magnificent indiffer- 
ence " of the powers that sway the world, he says of Nature : 

" For him who knows to penetrate thy paths, 
Illusion wraps thee, and thy surface lies ! 
Beneath thy furies, as beneath thy joys, 
Thy force is conscious of no joy nor rage." ' 

His study of history casts a shadow of deeper dis- 
couragement on his vision of life, but he finds in it the dis- 
traction that Lucretius found in watching the sea-fight from 
the hill, recovering his serenity in the contemplation of far- 
off suffering, and relief from the puzzle of his own life in 
the cyclopean struggles of his giant city, Henokia, where 
Cain rises from his tomb to justify his rebellion by making 
God the author of his crime, and declares that he will 
avenge himself by preserving mankind from the threatened 
destruction of the deluge and by aiding them to shake off 
the dominion of " thy priests, wolves with ravening jaws, 
gorged with fat of men, and thin with rage," until the hour 
shall come when Cain foresees that " God shall annihilate 
himself in his sterility." This " protest," as a French critic 
has called it, " of the body against pain, the heart against 
injustice, and reason against the unintelligible," has natu- 
rally suggested to many the Prometheus of y£schylus and 
the Grains homo of Lucretius (i., 66). But in our day the 
contradictions of nature have become more acute, its anti- 
nomies more obvious, and the need of a solution urges 



''Ravine de Saint- Gilles. The lines cited are : 

Povr qui sait penetrer, Nature, dans tes voies, 
L'illusion t'enserre et ta surface ment ! 
Au fond de tes fureurs, comme au fond de tes joies 
Ta force est sans ivresse et sans emportement. 
Compare La Foret Vierge, La Fontaine aux Lianes, La Panthere 
Noire, Le Jaguar, Les Elephants, Midi. In Effect de L.nne and Les 
Hurleurs nature is a destroyer. Rarely she shows a milder face, as in Claire 
de Lnne and Bernica, more rarely still her sublimity (Somme.il dn Condor.") 
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itself more imperiously on the human heart as science en- 
larges the borders of our knowledge and nourishes our in- 
tellectual pride. And, so it is fitting, that " Cain " should be 
elaborated with all that archaeology and anthropology have 
to teach of primitive man. 

Other poems in this connection deal with heathen and 
Hellenic legends, and many of them show the same curious 
preoccupation with death that haunted Gautier and Baude- 
laire. Such titles as "Dies Irae," " Solvet Saeclum," " Les 
Spectres," " Fiat Nox," " Mort du Soleil," " Aux Morts," 
sufficiently suggest the nature of these lugubriously beauti- 
ful aspirations toward Nirvana. " O divine Death," ex- 
claims the poet, " deliver us from time, number, space, Give 
us back the repose that life has troubled." ' One cannot re- 
press a little smile of irony as one pictures Leconte de 
Lisle at his desk filing these verses, and living on, toying 
with despair. 

From the primeval man and Hebrew tradition the poet 
turns to the more sympathetic mysticism of India. Indeed 
he has confessed his attachment to Buddhism and its con- 
templative founder, some part of whose esoteric philosophy 
has passed into the "Vision de Brahma" and the " Bag- 
havat," though " Cunacepa " takes us back to the still more 
primitive philosophy that it is not the love of Nirvana but 
the love of Jack and Gill that makes the world go round. 

In passing from India to Greece de Lisle finds freer ac- 
tion and greater beauty, but a moral horizon always fatalis- 
tic, bounded by the grave, and saved only from melancholy 
speculation by national glorv and personal activity. So he 
paints them in their myths and their worship of beauty. In 
two dramas, whose stately simplicity* suggests and almost 
rivals that of yEschvlus, he has told the tales of Helen and 
Orestes. Briefer pieces recount the hapless daring of Khi- 
ron, overbold to conceive better gods than the Olympians, 

1 Et toi, divine Mort . . . 

AfTranchis-nous du temps, du nombre, de l'espace 
Et rends nous le repos que la vie a trouble. (Dies Irae). 
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and of Niobe, who mourned the vanquished Titans. Others 
are pure idyls of beauty, suggesting Theocritus in all but 
his unrivaled naivete. 1 

From Greece we are borne to a field as different from it 
as the Ganges. The Great Migration inspires pictures of 
fierce energy and passion 2 and the weird mythology of the 
Elder Edda, as told in his legend of the Nornes, serves as 
the psychological preparation for the ascetic teaching of 
the early Christian missionaries. Everywhere, from Ice- 
land to the Ganges, the poet had found that reflection led 
men to puzzled dissatisfaction with the course of the world, 
but nowhere did he find life held a less precious gift than 
by the race that produced the " Bard of Temrah " and in- 
vited the "Massacre of Mona." 

Of all the world-philosophies the mediaeval christian 
system is least sympathetic to Leconte de Lisle. Here first 
we find the purely satiric vein as in " Un Acte de Charity," 
a subject borrowed from the Rhenish legend of Bishop 
Hatto, who burned the mendicants in his empty granary, or 
in the " Paraboles de Dom Guy," a sermon of mediaeval 
directness on the seven deadly sins and their embodi- 
ments in the age of the preacher. More completely object- 
ive are other poems that help us to realize the crushing 
weight on the mediaeval mind of its belief in hell. Es- 
pecially the dehumanizing religion of old Spain, where all 
colors are heightened and all passions intensified, has been 
ruthlessly presented in its barbarity," while recently pub- 
lished fragments of de Lisle's posthumous " Etats du 
Diable " show that the subject haunted him still. 4 

The question of the ages finds no answer in Leconte de 
Lisle. To those who think they know the answer he has 
only a message of warning. But for those who can enjoy 
poetry, apart from its teaching, he has much more than that. 

1 E. g. Glauce, Klytie, La Source. 

»E. g. Le Massacre de Mona, La Mort de Sigurd, Le Coeur de Hjal- 
mar. 

3 E. g. L' Accident de don Inigo, LeFete du Conte, Dona Ximena. 
4 Tn the Revue des deux Mondes. 1894. They deal with the Borgias. 
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"There are hours," says Lemaitre, "when you are infamous 
enough to rind that Lamartine says ' Gnan-Gnan ' and Hugo 
' Boum-Boum,' when the cries and apostrophes of de Mus- 
set seem childish. Then you can enjoy Gautier ; but there 
is something better. Never mind if you haven't the great 
Flaubert at hand. Even he has too much feeling. Just 
read Leconte de Lisle. For a moment you will have vision 
without pain, the serenity of Olympians, or of Satans ap- 
peased." 

In 1866 Leconte de Lisle joined with several younger 
poets in " Le Parnasse Contemporain," which being fol- 
lowed by two like volumes in 1869 and 1876, gave to the 
group the name "Parnassians," by which was meant the 
school that prized above all else purity and beauty of form. 
Man)* of the group have attained really remarkable excel- 
lence in this kind, though their production, as is usual with 
poets of their type, is small, slow, and labored. The. best 
continuation of Leconte's spirit is in the Buddhistic poetry 
of Jean Lahor (Dr. Cazalis) 1 and the marionette-plays of 
Maurice Bauchor. 2 His peculiar art has been best learned 
by de Heredia, who perhaps has bettered the instruction. 

The recent popularity of this writer is interesting, for it 
marks a revival of a stricter taste and a reaction against 
the fantastic license of the school of Baudelaire, the Natu- 
ralist and Symbolist poets* who have been most in evidence 
in recent years, and to whom we may recur hereafter. De 
Heredia, as his name suggests, is a Spaniard, born in Cuba 
(1842). Indeed it is a little disquieting to see how many 
foreign names one meets in this literary generation, though 
any literature might be glad to welcome such a guest. He 
is the supreme flower of the Parnassian cultus of form, 
most picturesque and so impersonal that his verses have 
not even the vague pessimistic gloom of de Lisle, but only 
a sort of expansion of heart at heroism and natural beauty, 
which it will be noticed is the most universal sentiment we 

1 L'lllusion, 1888 and, enlarged, 1893. 

3 Tobie, Noel, Sainte Cecile, Mysteres d'Eleusis (1889-1894). 
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can conceive. His work, hardly bulkier than Gray's, shows 
the same meticulous polish, and the reticence of a conscious 
artist who is never ready to lay aside the literary file. His 
sonnets would suggest the " Cameos " of Gautier, save that 
he has learned, perhaps from Verlaine and his Svmbolist 
Decadents, the fascination of a delicate vague suggestion of 
the subjective that we miss in that hierophant of art for art. 

His style is rich and highly colored, but more condensed 
and precise than that of an}' modern French poet, unless it 
be Sully-Prudhomme. 1 His subjects are drawn from his 
recollections of his native Cuba, or out of the wonderful 
history of the old Spanish conquisadores, from one of whom, 
a companion of Cortez, he is himself descended. The 
scenes and traditions of his youth are reflected everywhere, 
but with them and in them appears the careful literary and 
scientific training of his student years at Havana and Paris. 

Out of this combination of a tropical environment, heroic 
ancestry, cloistered training in the humanities, and the latest 
results of modern investigation in the precise studies of the 
Ecole des Chartes, came a half-cento of sonnets so com- 
pactly built that every word adds at once to the imagery 
and to the melody. What a study, for instance, in the mar- 
riage of compression and sonorousness is this sonnet on the 
"Conquerants," some part of whose beauty may not have 
evaporated even from this rhymeless but linear translation : 3 

" Like flight of falcons from their native quarry, 
Fatigued with bearing their proud misery, 
From Palas de Morguer brigands and captains 
Sailed drunk with brutal and heroic dreams. 

1 The closest analogues to the sonnets of Lea Trophees (1893) are to be 
found in the sonnets of Sully-Prudhomme's Eprenves and Justice. 
2 Comme un vol de gerfauts liors du charnier natal, 
Fatigues de porter leurs miseres hautaines, 
De Palas de Morguer, routiers et capitaines 
Partaient, ivres d'un reve heroique et brutal, 
lis allaient conquerir le fabuleux metal 
Que Cipango murit dans ses mines lointaines, 
Et les vents alizes inclinaient leurs antennes 
Aux bords mysterieux du monde occidental. 
Chaque soir esperant des lendemains epiques 
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"They went to win the metal fabulous 
Cipango ripens in its distant mines 
And steady tropic winds sloped their lateens 
To the strange borders of the western world. 

" Each evening of an epic morrow fain, 
The tropic sea's phosphoric azure glow 
Charmed with mirage of gold their slumberings ; 

" Or bent on prow of the white caravels 
They watched the climbing in a sky unknown 
Of new stars from the bosom of the sea." ' 

This whole piece is a study in rhetoric and harmony that 
will repay the most exact analysis, and the same heroic 
epoch has inspired a whole group of sonnets as well as sev- 
eral poems that depart from this favorite form of the Par- 
nassian muse. 1 Other sonnets are bits of pure description 
among which one notes and admires the wholly exotic tone 
of the Japanese " Samourai," the dazzling colors of " Blason 

L'azur phosphorescent de la mer des Tropiques 
Enchantait leur sommeil d'un mirage dore; 
Ou penches a l'avant des blanches caravelles 
lis regardaient monter dans un ciel ignore 
Du fond de l'Ocean des etoiles nouvelles. 

[The following attempt to transfer to an English sonnet some of the 
elusive beauty of the French original, while a forgone failure, will not, it is 
hoped, be deemed an impertinence. — Editor. 

Like flight of falcons from their native nest, 

Fatigued to bear their haughty miseries, so 

From Palas would brigands and captains go, 

Of brutal and heroic dreams possessed ; 

They sought the metal fabulous to wrest 

That in far mines Cipango ripens slow, 

And steady trade-winds their lateens bent low 

To the mysterious borders of the West. 

From eve to eve, of epic morrows fain, 

The phosphor-azure of the tropic main 

Would charm their slumbers with mirage of gold, 

Or, o'er the prows of their white caravels bent, 

From out the ocean's depths they would behold 

New stars ascend an unknown firmament.] 

1 E. g. Conquerants tf'Or, of which some lines on the setting sun are de- 
servedly famous. A translation of Bernal Diaz's "Chronicle" is a further 
witness to Heredia's lovaltv to ancestral memories. 
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Celeste," and the cold enamelled brilliancy of the " Recif 
de Corail," * while there is even a breath of human sympathy 
in " La M^daille Antique " and " Sur un Marbre Brise," 
and this note is earned also into the " Sonnets Epigraphes," 
where there is a touch of the high-souled melancholy that 
befits the representative of a race whose past glories seem 
to contain no promise for the future. 

In Leconte de Lisle the muse seemed to flee our in- 
hospitable age ; in Heredia she wrapped herself in splendid 
imagry and philosophic contemplation. Meantime a more 
genuinely popular note was struck by Manuel and Copp6e, 
who cultivated the descriptive poetry of common life and so 
made themselves the poetic representatives of the na- 
turalistic school though they are less thoroughgoing in medi- 
tating that thankless muse than the vociferous Richepin 2 
or even than the occasional ventures in this field of Mau- 
passant and the versatile Verlaine. Both Coppee and 
Manuel compromise a little with idealism, approaching per- 
haps most nearly to the model Sainte-Beuve had setup for 
himself in the " Pensees de Joseph Delorme." " I have 
tried," he says, " to be original in my fashion, humbly, like 
a bourgeois, watching closely the soul and nature, naming 
things of private life by their common*names, but trying to 
relieve the prosaic side of these humble details by descrip- 
tions of human sentiments and natural objects." In this 
style Manuel 3 printed three collections of poems, "Pages 
Intimes " (1866), "Pendant la Guerre" (1871), and 
" Poemes Populaires " (1871), which won so great a popu- 

1 The last six lines are peculiarly praiseworthy : 

De sa splendide ecaille eteignant les emaux, 

Un grand poisson navigue a travers les rameaux, ( i.e. of the coral) 

Dans l'onde transparente indolemment il rode. 

Et brusquement, d'un coup de sa nageoire en feu, 

II fait dans le crystal morne, immobile et bleu, 

Courir un frisson d'or, de nacre et d'emeraude. 

2 Chansons des Gueux, 1876; Les Blasphemes, 1884. 

3 Born 1823. He has published also a fourth collection of poems, " En 
Voyage," 1881, and several popular dramas. His profession is pedagogy. 
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lar success that a selection from them, "Poesies de 1' Ecole et 
du Foyer" has heen made for the use of French schools. 

This domestic genre was almost immediately adopted by 
Coppee, 1 who calls Leconte de Lisle his master, though he 
seems rather an original genius of a secondary rank. He 
has written much in prose fiction and the drama, but it is as 
a poet that he must be studied, for it is the poetic element in 
his prose and the epic or lyric note in his dramas that gives 
them their peculiar charm. He began as a true Parnassian, 
an artist in verse who rejoiced in his handiwork and was 
skilled in all the mysteries of the craft, though not without 
some taint of sentimental tinsel and a little of Gautier's in- 
difference to the moral bearing of his work. Typical of 
this period is " Les Intimites," while four years later the 
langorous coquetry of " Les Humbles," whose facile suavity 
and fleeting grace suggest Banville, strikes quite another, a 
deeper, and possibly also a higher note. Here with studied 
simplicity and a beauty not without its sternness, he wrote the 
lyric of poverty and self-denial, the poetry of democracy. 
We see a band of emigrants forced to leave the only land 
they know and looking to the future less with hope than 
with frightened anxiety ; we are shown the nurse who re- 
turns from her city charge to find her own cradle empty, the 
son who toils his life out for his mother, and the domestic 
troubles of a " Petit Epicier." That Coppee's sympathy for 
the " Humbles " was genuine, earlier pieces, such as " The 
Blacksmiths' Strike" and "Angelus" attest, though he 
lacks sustained energy and occasionally falls into a jesting 
triviality that grates on a sensitive ear. All this is laid 
aside, however, in " Pendant le Siege," poems that ring 

1 Born 1842. He collaborated in the " Parnasse Contemporain" of 1866. 
His poems are collected under the titles: Le Reliquaire, 1866; Intimites, 
1868; Poemes Modernes, 1869; Les Humbles, 1872 ; Le Cahier Rouge, 1874; 
Olivier, 1875; Pendant le siege, 1875; Exilee, 1876; Les Mois, 1877; Le 
Naufrage, 1878. His dramatic work dates from 1869, and various volumes of 
prose tales have appeared since 1880. Critical articles on Coppee may be 
found in Lemaitre, Contemporains, i., 79; in France, Vie Litteraire, i., 156; 
in the Journal des Debats (Hebdom.) Sept. 15, 1894; in Revue Bleue, Jan. 
26. 1895. 
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with a true patriotism in defeat, and indignation at the 
Commune, that " insurrection of instincts without a country 
and without a God." These cries of pain are followed by a 
little group of " Promenades et Interieurs " which are per- 
haps the best poetic expression of modern Parisian life. 

But the sobering effect of 1871 soon gave place to a 
gentler vein of poetic narration, suggesting now the dryad, 
now the faun, and occasionally the satyr. The domestic 
idyl has seldom found a prettier expression than in " Jeunes 
Filles " and " Les Mois," and in a few later poems such as 
" La Tete de la Sultane " and " La Vieille " he has re- 
vealed an unsuspected tragic strength that his dramas at- 
tempt in vain. 1 But it is for his stories of the Parisian work- 
man and lower middle class that Coppee will be remem- 
bered, for whether writing in prose or verse he is essen- 
tially a story-teller. Indeed, in recent years he seems to 
have doubted whether poetry was the fittest vehicle for a 
sympathetic expression of democratic realism. In lyrics, at 
least, " the mixture, of a lie doth ever add pleasure," and a 
truly realistic description of prosaic conditions will be more 
effective in prose. Hence " Contes Rapides" (1888) has 
more readers, though less artistic value than " Les Hum- 
bles." 

Allied to the Parnassians by the chastened severity of 
his style, though gradually separated from them in recent 
years by his more sympathetic subjectivity, is the philosopher 
among French poets, Sully-Prudhomme, 2 who was born in 
Paris in 1839, and began the study of engineering, an exact 
discipline that may account for some qualities in his poetic 
work. His first essay in verse, "Stances" (1855), won im- 
mediate popularity for its delicate elegiac sentiment, and 
convinced the poet of his calling. Possessed of an inde- 

1 His best tragedies are Severo Torelli and Pour la Couronne ; the best 
comedies, Le Luthier de Cremone and Le Tre'sor. 

2 Les Epreuves, 1865; Les Solitudes, 1869; Les Destins, 1872; Vaines 
Tendresses, 1875; Le Prisrae, 1886; and two epics, La Justice, 1878, La Bon- 
heur, 1888. Critical notices in Lemaitre's Contemporains, i. 31 and iv. 199; 
in France's Vie Litteraire, i. 156, and ii. 36; in Brunetiere's Litterature 
Contemporaine, 81, and also in his Poesie Lyrique au xix siecle. 
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pendent fortune and affected with a weakness of the eyes, 
he abandoned his profession and gave himself up to poetry, 
at first wholly in the lyric and elegiac manner, polishing 
trifles with an amateur's delight till at last his vocation for 
serious and philosophic subjects appeared in his striking 
preface to a translation of a portion of Lucretius' poem on 
"The Nature of Things," (1869). From this time meta- 
physics struggled with poetry, till they fairly got the upper 
hand in the epics "Justice" and " Bonheur," the best of 
the few long poems in modern French literature. 

But from the first his poetry had been thoughtful, as- 
piring to sound new depths " in the ocean of the soul " and 
taking for its field " all human history and human nature." ' 
While essentially realistic, Sully-Prudhomme is not as 
pessimistic as most of his fellow poets. He sees good in 
evil 2 and has a healthy faith in the value of struggle and 
action. He sees all the baseness that exasperates Baudelaire, 
but he believes that the spur of pleasure and ambition will 
unconsciously lead society upward, and for the declamatory 
gloom of de Musset's "Rolla" he has only indignant im- 
patience, basing his opposition to the Romantic maladie du 
Steele in a rational positivism. 3 It is interesting, and a little 
amusing to contrast the realistic psychology of love in 
"Jeunes Filles" or in " Femmes," with the nebulous senti- 
ment of Lamartine or the gush of Musset. None has ever 
caught so well as he, savs Lemaitre, the awakening of love 
in a boy, his thrill at the caress of a young girl and later 
his manifold and hidden loves, the delicious beginnings of 
the first real passion, the pain of jealousy, intensified by the 
feeling that he is powerless to add to the happiness of her 
who has preferred another. The style of this work, as of 
all that follow, combines the precision of the Parnassians 
with something of the oratorical swing of Hugo, and finds 

"'Le Vase Brise," the most popular and hackneyed of the "Stances" 
is not characteristic of the collection. 

2 E.g. the close of " Amerique." 

3 Cp. ¥ou<r, Parole, Dans la Rue. 
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in the development of metaphor and in the sonnet its fullest 
and favorite expression. 

"Les Epreuves" is a collection of these sonnets, more 
sombre than " Stances" and more philosophic. He groups 
his poems under the heads Love, Doubt, Dream, Action. 
His Doubts reach their sharpest articulation in the " Cri 
Perdu " of the forced laborers on the pyramids that " mounts 
rises, seeking gods and justice, while for three thousand 
years Cheops, beneath that huge monument, sleeps in un- 
alterable glory," but they find their most philosophic ex- 
pression in such lines as "God is not nothing, but God is no 
one, God is all," or " Strange truth . . . that the uni- 
verse, the all, should be God, and not know it." Such 
thoughts lead him to self-forgetful reflection, to dreams of 
communion with universal nature from which he rises to 
the more hopeful strains of En Avant, Roue, Fer, Monde a 
Un, Les Tdmeraires, true poems of this age of exploration, 
invention, and research. His Zenith, a little later, is a 
noble hymn to science, grand in its simple and sober 
imagery as it tells in Miltonic lines the advance of the 
human mind and closes with a superb vision of aeronauts 
who, to extend the bounds of knowledge, ascend ever 
higher in their self-immolation till they sink lifeless : 

" Ye cast your bodies, a last weight, to earth, 
And letting fall the veil of mystery, 
Ye finished your ascent uncompanied." ' 

Though as a disciple of Comte Sully-Prudhomme must 
needs cautiously add that their immortality is in their work 
and example, in the loving memory of mankind. 

The war and its disasters, that roused in Hugo an elo- 
quent but false and sentimental cosmopolitanism, filled 
Sully-Prudhomme with a nobler patriotism. " I have a heart 
for my country that overflows her borders ; The more I am 
French the more I feel myself human." If he is not yet 

1 Vous les avez jetes, dernier lest, a la terre 
Et, laissant retomber le voile du mystere 
Vous avez acheve l'ascension tout seuls. 
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naturally hopeful, he is stronger for the experiences of 1871. 
The " Solitudes " of 1869 had been almost feminine in their 
delicate melancholy, a note that can be most readily caught 
from these lines on a boy's first days at boarding school, a 
favorite declamation piece in France : 

'• Leurs blouses sont tres bien tirees, 
Leurs pantalons en bon etat, 
Leus chaussures toujours cirees, 
lis ont l'air sage et delicat. 

" Les forts les appellent des filles, 
Et les malins des innocents ; 
lis sont doux, ils donnent leurs billes, 
lis ne seront pas commercants. 

" Oh ! la le9on qui n'est pas sue, 
Le devoir qui n'est pas fini : 
Une reprimmande recue : 
Le deshonneur d'etre puni ! 

" Ils songent qu'ils dormaient nagueres, 
Douillettement ensevelis, 
Dans les berceaux, et que les meres 
Les prenaient parfois dans leurs lits." . . . 



In the " Vaines Tendresses " of six years later this mel- 
ancholy has become more profound, the revelation of the 
sources of human suffering more complete. To the author 
of" Rendez-vous," half poetry, half music, the world seems 
not more evil but more sad, and in " Voeu" the poet, in a 
Malthusian mood, noting how " multitudes increase upon 
this plague-infested earth," determines for sweet compas- 
sion's sake, to let his " best-loved son, who shall never be 
born, remain in the nameless realm of the potential. Better 
guarded than the dead, more inaccessible, thou shalt not 
issue from the shadow where once I slept." x Both this col- 
lection and the " Destins " of 1872 end with verses on Death, 
the great consoler. 

1 Demeure dans l'empire innomme du possible, 
O fils le plus aime, qui ne naitras jamais. 
Mieux sauve que les morts et plus inaccessible, 
Tu ne sortiras pas de l'ombre ou je dormais. 
Compare also the Vn/uptc and Souhait of this collection. 
cc 
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The philosophic mind whose progress has been traced 
in other collections, is the warp and woof of " Les Destins," 
which grapples with the fundamental antinomies of life. 

" The world . . . 
Hides a profound accord of balanced destinies . . . 
Not small nor bad it is, nor great nor good . . . 
To thee who makest each being serve all others, 
Nothing is good or bad but all is rational. 
Measuring never by my petty fortune 
Evil or good I tread my narrow path 
Calm, as an atom in the void, and vow 
My humble part to thy whole masterpiece." 2 

This brings us naturally to "Justice" and " Bonheur," 
the two great French philosophic poems of this century. 
The former is divided into vigils, where alternate sonnets 
and replies of three quatrains and a couplet keep up a sort 
of dialogue between the aspirations of the poet in his search 
for Justice and the cruel mockery of his experiences. Each 
sonnet marks a step in his inquiry which is conducted in 
rigid logical sequence. Among men, as among States, the 
poet discerns only selfishness, and nature has taught him 
the pitiless doctrine of its struggle for life and the survival 
of the fittest. This negative part of the work is more satis- 
factory, and possibly more sincere, than the positive, which 
seeks the categorical imperative in the demand that each be 
accorded its true worth, so that from each the best may be 
drawn for all. The poet finds Justice at last only where he 
felt it at first, in his conscience, and sacrifices the con- 
sistency of his reasoning to his soul's sincerity. 

In "Bonheur" also the heart plays tricks with the cob- 



2 L'univers . . . 

Cache un accord profound des Destins balances i . 

Ni petit ni niauvais, il n'est ni grand ni bon . . . 

Pour toi qui fais servir chaque etre a tous les autres, 

Rien n'est bon ni mauvais, tout est rationnel. 

Ne mesurant jamais sur ma fortune infime 

Ni le bien ni le mal, dans mon etroit sender 

J'irai calme, et je voue, atome dans l'abime, 

Mon humble part de force, a ton chef-d'oeuvre entier. 
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webs of the brain. The moral appears to be that we can 
imagine no condition of life better than our own, that the 
mind, like a kaleidoscope, can only rearrange its sense-per- 
ceptions, that we form our picture of heaven by negation of 
evil and elimination of pain. But if there is no pain, there 
is no incitement to effort, and existence lacks its purpose 
and motive power. 

This thesis the poet undertakes to prove by the exper- 
ience of Faustvis and Stella, two lovers parted on earth and 
united in an extra-terrestrial paradise, very like earth save 
that its inhabitants are vegetarians, delighted 

"To see no longer hanging in the shambles, 
Corpses laid open, 
That human flesh, nourished by other flesh, 
May nourish some day worms." ' 

They live rather on odors and flowers, their joy is in 
harmony of colors, and in a love freed from the exigencies 
of physical existence. No wonder this Lalla Rookh para- 
dise did not satisfy Faustus, and he turned to the pursuit of 
knowledge. " A torment broods over my joy," he says, for 
beneath the most charming object I long to know what it 
conceals." In short, " the evil of the unknown had already 
tempted him." The exposition that follows of philosophic 
systems and scientific theories is admirable as a poetic tour 
de force, but it brings Faustus no nearer his goal, till he 

" Lets sink unsatisfied at last his brow- 
On which the wing of doubt beats sure of prey." 2 

Now first can the plaint of mankind that has been ever 
ascending and filling all space reach the ears of Faustus 
and Stella. They lack the joy of sacrifice to make their 
felicity supreme, 

1 Qu'il fait bon ne plus voir pendre a la boucherie 

Les cadavres ouverts, 
Pour que l'humaine chair par d'autres chairs nourrie 
Nourrisse un jour des vers. 

2 Le fantome du vrai . . . 

Laisse entin retomber son front inassouvi, 
Que bat l'aile du doute assure de sa proie. 
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" For man enjoys not long without remorse, 
Aught save the goods he buys by struggles dear. 
True joy is only in the sense of worth." ' 

From this moment the poem breathes a loftier and more 
sympathetic spirit. Faustus will descend to earth to teach 
men higher wisdom, though he must suffer with them. But 
long ages have elapsed since their change of state, and they 
find the human race vanished from a globe now peopled 
only by plants and animals. Nor will they repeople it, for 
without its torments life would lose its grandeur, a grandeur 
that made it preferable to the blissful existence whence they 
came. So they leave earth again, reconciled by their mar- 
tyrdom of will to the joys of paradise. The conclusion is a 
curious paradox. Life is sorrowful and sad, but it would be 
worse if it were better. True happiness, it seems, involves 
sacrifice and suffering, and as Lemaitre has suggested, 
" Bonheur " might as well be called " Malheur." 

The great service of Sully-Prudhomme to French poetry 
is that he has best translated into its language the new 
range of emotions of our scientific age. He is simple, 
strong, sincere, possibly even too conscientious and too 
labored in his eagerness to unite the fullest truth with the 
greatest art. " Perhaps no poet," says Brunetiere, " ever 
lived the life of his contemporaries more fully, none has 
ever translated better its noblest unrest." 

B. W. Wells. 

1 Car l'homme ne jouit longtemps et sans remords 
Que des biens chSrement payes par ses efforts . . . 
II n'est vraiment heureux qu'autant qu'il se sent digne. 



